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edged, that the reason why,water canoot be 
raised mote then from $0.to 40 feetin height 
3f the common pump is, because that column 
is equal to a’column ‘GF ‘sir of the same 


diameter ; “yet the moment it sinks: ia the i 


pump it is carried down by gravitation. Con- 


gistent philosophy *” 
} Mere again T ath at a loss to discover your 


mesnitig, or to imagine how the citation of 


nation (which is ex- 


wthisifact, and ifs ¢ ’ 
your cause. I will 


‘tremely simple) can het 
— theatres, that the Treason wi 
‘columa of water, rises in the pump ts, be- 
cause it is. gélieved from the pressure of the 
‘colama a air aboye it by the raising of the 
piston ; and therefore the gravity of the 
‘column of air pressing dpon the water in the 
well, being, 1y addittén to the gravity of the 
water, greater than the gravity af the water 
‘alone, in thé ‘pemp, forces it up through 
the bore of the pump, into the vacuum 
created taistag the piston —Pray, sir, 
how would'yoa account for the rising of 
water in a ‘poip, — your new theory of 
—— you say, “ @he fact, that a feather 
anda guinea fall in about the same time in 
an exhausted receiver, affords the idea of 
gravity ‘no good“support. In order that 
such experiment might give such support, 
the guinea should fall with greater velocity 
‘ahan: if in the open air."——And pray, who 
ever doubted, thata guinea falls with greater 
svelocity ina vacuum, than in the open air? 
—You have really abappy knack of assuming 
for undoubted facts what no man of common 
sense eyer thought ofbefore’ == 
One more q only, remains to be 
‘made, and I shall then have noticed every 


a Ceaser in your Jearned men:oir.—“ Another 


idable objector starts up and attempts 


"20 crush me with’ the specific gravity of 


dodiesg asserting that-it is perfectly contra- 
dictory to my position, inasmuch as the 
heaviest body (not opposed by too great 
density) of the same bulk with a lighter, will 
Preserve the lowest place On this topic, I 
have a convenient hint, afforded by the bal- 
lool before it is inflated with gas it rests 
iy on the earth; but being filled, it 
xises until a section of the air that it occu- 


» spies is equal to its own weight ; When it 


* * 


3 


* gravity at 


* 


ests. Here you ask, why does not the 
‘weight of the atmosphere press it to the 
ground §.and I ask why does not the law of 
gravity dtaw.it there. Now take away tht 
column of air from beneath that supports it; 
and we shall both claim an elucidation of 
our doctrings ; but as it is, I think an inert 
ost is proved, that cannot over- 
come least degree the less rarefied 
section of air below it, by attracting it to, or 
towards, the earth ; and on the other hand 
I find from its position a concurring evidence 


+ 4 @f the truth ofimy theory 3 becaise it there 


‘Wemtified with stich a portion of 
air, is pressed by the atmosphere above, and 
retarded by its density beneath, which it is 

not its office to overpower.” 

To all this, I would reply generally, (for 

I do not comprehend the chain of reasoning, 
if there be any,) that the reasoh, “ why the 
weight of the atmosphere does not press the 
baliobhnto tle ground,” is, because all fluids 
press eq every way, at equal heights, 
upon bodies immersed in them ; and there- 
fore the atmosphere presses the ballaomup- 
vcwards ab well as downwards. Ifthere were 
@ vacuum above, or below, or on either side 
of the balloon, it would be pressed by the 
weivht of the atmosphere into that vacuom. 
—The reason, “ why the law of gravity does 
not draw it to the earth” is, because the 
specific gravity of the air beneath and around 
it, is greater or more powcrful, than the 
specific gravity of the balloon, and the air 
contained in it. reason is precisely 
the same, which would be given to explain 
why’a piece of wood floats on the water,— 
because the attraction in the wood towards 


the earth, or its specific gravity, is less pow- | 


erfal, than it is in the 
What you mean by inert gravity,” &c., I 
cannot eusily comprehend. There is cer- 
ae one Gificult in understanding why 


a postessed of fesse power, cannot. 


e volume of water. 






overcome abody possessing greater power.” 


Your concluding lines must be suffered to 
pass without remarks, for this simple reason 
—because I cannot translate them into En- 
glish. I am unable to affix any distinct 
ideastothem. ‘They would do ur to 
the pen uw the Rain-Water-Doctor, or of 
the famqys “Doctor A. Ramsay, laté of 
Surge uare, Edinburgh.” Yours, &c. 

= 
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FOR THR NEWSENGLAND CaLax?. | 

SHOOT FOLLY AS IT FLIES. © 
Mr. Epitor, * a: 
* To aretired spectator, who can behold 
the passing events of the present age, with- 
out mixing with the busy multitude, many 
of the,most intercsting transactions might 
appear perfectly inexplicable, The transac- 
; in human life, like many plays and 
" pomances require an intimate acquaintance 
with the motives and fcelings of the actors 
to comprehen@ thcir conduct or discover 
their object. The former like the latter 
Lave an cstensible und a true motive and ob- 
ject, or whut is called an under plot; the 
latter Which is known only ta the initiated, 
and discovercd ouly by the shrewd and the 

astute is usually the chicf end in view. 
Me have reason to believe that were we 
wCnritted behind the gecnes, to “ take a Peep, 
behind the curtain,” much of the folly, much 

—* en 


* 






| wise 


hy, the | 


the vicc, which is now so apparent 


disappear. Many tr tions which to our 
titted knowledge apptar foolish, and in- 
explicable, would, upon a thorough and 
perfect acquaintance with the whole.ground, 
be so sa torily accounted for, that they 
would change their character, and appear 

d expedient. * 
B as our*information fs limited to out- 
ward appearances, never having been gifted 


with second, sight ; we are obliged to look 


Upon men and things in their most obvious 
situation, and in this view we'shiall be obliged 


lightened b » “more, acquainted with 
* ——— of human action than we 

As a spectator, then, we are constantly 
amused by the ridiculous conduct and folly 
of what we choose to call the world. And 
we have long lamented that some modern 
moralist shouid not have succeeded Addison 
and Johnson to correct the manners and 
ridicule the follies which.have not diminish- 
ed since the departure of those worthies. 

We presume that it is the Herculean task 
that is before us, which has deterred abler 
pens thap ours from entering the arena; 
but ‘have always botne in* mind the: 
maxim that, “ he that makes one spear of 
gtass grow where none grew before,” does 
a benefit to the commnnity, so we believe 
that he that corrects one vice or eradicates 
one folly confers a ‘favour on society which 
will be a benefit to future ages. 

“ Under these circumstances, we are induced 
to make an effort, from time to time as our 
leisure will permit, to glasice at some of the 
‘prévailing follies which may come under our 
oWservations. We shall always avoid per- 
sonalities. 
picture in the follies we censure it will be 
from the correctness of the delineation with- 
out any design of onr*own, or any allusion 
‘in our minds. 

It is not our intention to confine our ob- 
servations of persons and things to a single 
town rr state. We may sometimes wander 
to the great city of Washington, where we 
expect to find concent?ated the wisdom of 
the nation ; but where we must also expect 
to find the fools and idiots of some of the 
states faithfully represented. Europe, Asia 
and Africa may not always escape our at- 
teintion. 

- It is not to be expected that we, living at 
five hundred milcs distance from the seat of 
government, should be able to know any 
thing of the back-stairs transactions. It is 
enough for. us if we can occasionally hint at 
what is going on in broad daylight... The 
balls, drawing rooms arid parties do not fall 
under our cognizance. * 

The “ Missouri Question” seems to take 
precedence of every thing else, and otcupies 
wholly the public attedtion. We admit the 
question is one of great interest to the whole 
nation and ought tobe discussed fully, before 
any disposition ts made of it. We shall be 
amo 
on débates, other than may be produced by 
the sense of propricty which each member 
must put upon himself. But we are willing 
to gay to those’ members who are not quali- 
fied to throw any light tpon tle subject, by 
speaking, and patticularly those who know 
nothing about it, that they would render as 
much service to their constituents by silently 
attending to what is said by other members 


and voting according to the best judgment } 


y can form, as they will by detaining the 
house day after day to hear this unsystema- 
tised jargon. 

We have observed once of mote that the 
lower house have adjourned for the want of 
a quorum; the majority of the members 
being in the other house listening to some 
long winded speaker. Not being present, 
we are unalw® to say whether the mombers 
of the lower house»have chosen a good 
school or not, or whether the orators who 
have attracted such gaping multitudes have 
been qualified to become models of American 
eloquence, or. whetlier they-are of the inflated, 
empty, bombastitk kind, from whichjweare 
serryto observe, that that -Amphictyonick 
assembly. is not:wholly exempt. But if the 
members of the lower house have selected 
judiciously their masters, it is doubtful 
whether their constituents would feel willing 
to pay them eight dollare a day to listen to 


themselves by going to school at this late 


.{ age of their lives to become orators. 


. Much important business which was ¢x- 
cted to be brought before Congress this 
pasion, sleeps quictly on the tables of the 
committees. If it is brought forward at all, 
it must necessarily be at the very heel of 
the session ; after the members have beconte 


too much jagged out by their gigantick 
labours id give it a suitable consideration. . 


Weare not grumblers at high wages; 
for we think the labourer worthy of bis hire ; 
and if 4 of the members of Congress are 
unqualified for the office they sstain; it is 
the fault of those who sent them thither, ap 
mot of: those who are.sent. But we think 
that it ought to be expected of representa- 
tives who have Axed their own salary, and 
have fixed it one third higher than it was 
when every article of living was searly 
double the present prices, that they will 
give their attention to the business which 1s 
so interesting to the community, afd hot 





waste their time in hearing silly speeches 


by 
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alaxy: & Masonic.:Magazine. © 
of the.*ifliculotismess and perhaps meh of which do not sc 
conduct of persons would be explained or!’ 


to comment upon them, till we can be en- 


If any one should see his own 


the last to consent to any restriction | 


the eloquence of the Senate, or prepare’ 
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concern them or enlighten 

&. — 

HORATIUS FLACCUS. 
DR. RAMSAY’S LECTURES. 

YO THE SDITOR OF THE CALAXY. 

That you have so highly and so justly 
complimented the renowned Scotch Anatom- 
ist, has given great pleasure to his T 
rers, as well ‘as offence to some .. 
row minded, worthless fellows who may 
be called his enemies. His large mind, 
is, however, alike indifferent to praise and 
censure. What is, or may be said of hĩm in 
these regione, gives him no manner of ole: 
cern. He cares nothing about it: for, 
“Though round his base perpetnal clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunahine settles on his—head 1” . 

Dr. Ramsay, is the only man in the world 
a knows. any thing of **8* physiolo- 
SY» divinity or metaphysicks. Whatz.egre- 
gious blockheads were’ Bacon, Locke, New- 
ton, Reed, &c. when compared to him, 
and his “illustrious pupils,” in Europe‘! 
His coming to this country, nay his appeat-| 
ance in our mundane sphere, gives a new and 
more powerful impetiis to every science. 
Knowledge, at even his glance, slips her lead- 
ing-strings, lifts up both her hands, while 
“ soaring to the base” of perfection, and éx- 
claims, with the Doctor himself,“ O what 
a wonderful age °°’ Even. Religion herself 
is not backward in hailing the. stupendoy: 
genius, who proves the doctrine of t 
trinity from the anatomy of a cat ;and high 
and low, rich and poor, males and females, 
governors and barbers, fiock to his Lec- 
tures, to receive from his delectable lips the 
rich libations of eloquence and learning. 

How miserably and unjustifiably mean an 
jepathy seemsto hang about our collcges, 
‘which keeps such a professor from a digni+ 
fied chair! Apathz7, however, this conduct 
should not be denominated. It is jealousy, 
and a fear of his geniusand immense popu- 
larity which deters Corporations, presidents 
and professors from inviting him to their 
literary institutions. Abominable policy ! 
and so, for a monopolizing few, the present 
and future ages are to lose the labours of a 
man whose equal no age ever produced. | 
am ready to burst with vexation at the 
thought. 

Even now, while penning this -poor;shis 
feeble tribute to exalted merit, I see ‘the 
Doctor himself circumambulating bis Ana- 
tomical table. I see upon it heads and hearts, 
and livers and dead fetuses. I catch his 
expressive glance, watchevery miscle of 
his intelligent face, observe his majestic 
figure and attitades, and more if possible 
than the melody of his volee or the purity of 
his articulation, admire the conneeted ahd 
orderly arrangement of tlie various parts of 
[his discourse: How fixtd is the attention 
of auditors, while he describes minutely the 
vermin that iifest the human body! how 
solemn are their faces when he narrates the 
story of the hare, and how lost in admira- 
tion when he informs them, that “ there is 
nothing wonderful in the world!” “ 

The modesty, or, as soine call it, shame- 
facedneés, Of Dr. R. bas hitherto kept him 
too much from the public view. Highly 
respecting and deeply feeling the merits of 
others, he has been censurgbly addicted to 
seclusion ; and has seldom or nevet been 
known to insist upon an opinion, or to reveal 
La discovery which might draw upon him the 
smallest particle of fame. The diamond will 

ver, sparkle, let it hide itself as it may 
‘amongst heaps of vulgar earths ; and man- 
kind will search it out and expose its bril- 
liance, however it may veil its beauties by 
the artifice of a rough and dull exterior. 
The promoters of knowledge, the adorers 
of genius; the friends of mankind, have 4/a- 
zoned the worth of a Ramsay, and have en- 
circled his brows with a garland, as bright 
and as lasting as hisgwn imperishable name. 
Hippoc rages, Galen, and Celsus have, ages 
ago, enlightenca mabkind, and are passed 
away. They have “however; their statues 
and their busts at the corners of our streets. 
Wonderfully respectful are we truly for an- 
cient greatness! © horrible, that we thus 
OVERLOOK modern superiority ! 

Those who have been indulged with the 
highiprivilege of knowing the Dottor per- 
sonally; even for ever so short a time, have 
been delighted with his Gondescension, his 
placid evenness of temper, his uniform sub- 
mission of his own to the feelings and hap- 
piness of those about him. There isa sort 
of gentleness, or meckness in his mannets, 
which is itresistibly captivating ; and one is 
never a half hoor in his company without 
fealizing bis own inferiority. {It is seldom 
that such virtues exist in deeply scientific 
gentlemen ; but when they do, their lustre 
is tes 3 so prone are the pursuits of 
learning, to sour the mind, and blunt the 
softer and more agreegble affections of the 
soul. — 

If we could detain hini among us, by any 
means, it were of all things desirable. And 
yet there is something selfish even in the 
wish ; for why has not the rest of the hu- 
man race as good atitle to his superemin- 
ent qualities as ourselves? With reluct- 
ance then, and with a dutiful sacrifice of our 






sal philafithropy, we shall permit him to de- 
part—if so he please ; thanking him, most 
heartily, for all‘we haye enjoyed from the 


store-house ; and consoling ourselves with 
the recollection, that, a3 befare him in cae 
* — — 
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own interests to the noble cause of univer-, 
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the t ¢, niustrious Lan. 
‘so. after him wi <4 


cas 1} probably’ remai 
the immortal Hasuzton. . * >? — 
—— A Constaxt Auprror. 
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FOR THE C4L4xr. 
RAMBLES OF AN IDLER 
IN TUE CITT OF ST. PETERSBURG. 
{ From a yet unpublished translation from the French. ] 
rer il. - 
, 2 EETS. 

By the side of each enjoyment there is a 
pain in this life. And who would believe it! 
my rambles themselves: are not exempt. 
They * also their troubles and their dan- 
gers. 

The walks in safety wherever 
there are side walks—but in places where 
they teriminate, or are cut by astreet, he must 


take his Precautions and precautions ve 


enugual. ‘The ‘great press of equi i 
all parts, anda —— rapidity with which 


they = a render these points difficult 
to pass.4=The pedestrian must'take his di- 
: curately'to cross them in the 
Fight season; he must look to the right and 
to the left, before and behind, calculate the 
speéd of eli the carriages in sight, and the 
distance to Fun, so as not to be overtaken on 
the way. Generally you only’ want to clear 
the: breadth of a street, but that is sufficient 
to be broke under a wheel; coaches, 
those sleds are lightnings. . ‘Thus at every 
cornér you see passengers who watch, cal- 
culate, measure, and after a sort of delidera- 
Uon, dart away with all their might: often 
many at a time have to take the same direc- 
tion; three, four, ſive run together ;—woe 
to him among them, that, in the middle of 
his course, happens to strike against one of 
the opposite side ! he is in danger of being 
taken under the foot of some horse, or the 
wheel of a carriage. These dangerous pass- 
es are found particularly at the descent of 
the Pont de Police ; in the environs of the 
Pont de Kasan, near the draw-bridge at the 
continuation of the promenade ; at the inter- 
val of the promenade bet@en the Imperial 
Library and the great shops, where there is 
a cross-way formed by the junction of many 
great strects. Iam often more than a min- 
ute cutting this difficult line, and like the 
art, arrested in his c@urse by the blood 
hounds, I dart across ‘and applaud myself in 
having cleared this basricr. 
lt mist be confessed too that the coachmen 
and drivefs shew a singular address and pre- 
caution to prevent accidents. The pedestri- 
ans are warned a long time beforehand, and 
the piercing cries of the jockies precede the 
horses by many minutes; sometimes you 
perceive nothing while you hear already the 
notice of approach given by the voice of a 
child.—Besides, the police extends every 
where its vigilance ; and to its activity must 
we attribuie the rarity of accidents; bat it 
is not less a phenomengn : for notwithstand- 
ing the prudence of the passengérs, the warn- 
ings of the coachimen, and the eye of the po- 
lice, the continual concourse of carriages, 


horses and then, would seem to render them | 


illusive. The equipages jam each other ; why 
should they not incommode the passengers ? 

What temedy for this ?— Is it necessary to 
station guards who may suspend, regulate, 
and direct their motions ? - These means ex- 
ist. The police guards are posted not far 
from,.these places ;. but it is not in the power 
of one man ;—no; nor of a whole corfis de 
garde, to arrest a mass of men and horses, 
who rush and roll ineéssantly like the waves 
of the sea. The only way, it seems to me, 
would be to leave in these places, only a free 


passage for the width of a carriage, by means@ 


of posts placed near the walks of granite ; 
and asthe space allows it, let there be at equal 
distances ohe passage for the carriages that 
go, and an other for those that come, so as to 
avoid their interfering when they meet. The 
bridge of Dresden proves the facility of such 
a meas@re ; when it shall be no longer possi- 
ble for cartiage® to pass otherwise than sing- 
ly, the passenger, willbe able wizhout diffi- 
culty to calculate and seize the right moment 
to cross, and he alone will be to blame for 
the danger he should incur. Besides, the 
preservation of the fine granite walks would 
be the natural: consequence of a measure, 
which should mark out the passage for the 
cafriages. I have frequently seen with in- 
dignation coachimen, in the night especially, 
to save some steps, traverse the side-walk in 
thé most elevated places, and damage them 
with their wheels. 

“But what} must we.wait in our carriag~ 
es ?"—-Yes, Gentlemen—Yes, Ladies—you 
‘must Wait;—the passengers wait. equally to. 
let you pass. Are you impatient ? they are 
affrighted. Do-you lose a minute? they run 
the risk of losing an arm, a leg, pevhaps their 
life. Some secofids of delay in your course, 
cannot affect the public affairs—but the pub- 
lig, safety. 37 much by it.. Boileau has 


Paris—what wou J ve said, if from the 

bridge of —— — had_had to cross 

* strects to gain the right bank of the 
eva. — 
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EXHIBITION AND B ALL. 

Miss Tunwen’s Ball, and the Exhibition of Pupils , 
will take place at Concert Hall on Thursday evca- 
ing next; and we-cunaet doubt that a large and re- 
spéctable Company wif] attend, and afford their couu- 
tenance and encouragement te¢)is amiable ayd indus 


trious instractress, who, bas many strong and peculiat 
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ge of the duties of a daughter deserves tc 
ticularly mentioned. 


. * 


be 


supcrabundant treasures of — eluim⸗ —— patronage ; among which her faith- 


Palladium 


the caoss-streets. . 


upon the embarrassments of 





#4 


a horrid and ‘appalling sight to see a human 


4 


people of Boston, :we have. 


but we will yenure a puff presumptive, by 

































































‘REFINED —— "Ae 

- The Georgia Gazette of Feb. 1, contains 
the followidg account of the execution of 
two negroes for the marder of their master. 
Is it possible, that, in this Jand of boasted 
freedom, of equal rights, of religion and 
humanity, there can be Jaws which tolerate 
such barbarity ? and it.such laws do exist, 
can there be officers found to execute them? 
While such things do take place, and pass 
off, with levity, or at least with indifference, 
it is in vain that we boast of the name of 
freemen—it is idle to talk of our humanity— 
it is insulting to the majesty of ‘heaven, to 
send missionaties with bibles in their hands 
to convert heathen nations to what we Call 
christianity. - This executiom is called an 
awful dispensation of justice.” What 
mockery ! thus to profane the sacred name 
of justice ! What hypocrisy, to hope that, 
“salutary effects” may attend such a dia- 
bolical exercise of power ! Can it be that 
honourable senators in Congress are talking 
loud for the establishment of a mart in Mis- 
souri, where slavery may bé perpetuated, 
and unborn millions subjected to suffer this 
refinement of cruelty, whenever caprice or a 
thirst for vengeance shall dictate? Were 
they men, and “ had as many mouths as 
hydra,” the history of such a transaction, 
should stop them all. 

Aveusta, (Geo ) Feb. 1.—On" Friday last, 
two negro men, named . : Ephraim ahd Sam, 
were executed in conformity to their sen- 
tence, for the murder of their niaster, Mr. 
Thomas Hancock, of Edgefield District, S. 
C.—Sam was burnt and Ephraim hung, and 
his bead severed from his body and pubjicly 
exposed,—The circumstances attending the 
crime for which these miserable beings 
have suffered, were of a nature so aggravat- 
ed, as imperiously « ded the terrible 


punishment which been inflicted upon 
them. 


The buraing of —— isa punish- 
ment only resorted to, when absolute néces- 
sity demands a signal example. Jt must.be 


being consigned to the flames. Let even 
fancy picture the scene—the pile—the stake 
—the victim—and the mind sickens, and 
sinks under the oppression of its own feei- 
ings—what then must be the dread reality ! 
From some of the spectators we learn, that 
it was a scene which transfixed in breathless 
horror alnwest every one who witnessed it.— 
As the flames him, the pietcin 

shrieks of the unfortunate victim struc 

upon the heart with fearful, painful vibra- 
tion——but when the devouring element scized 


upon his body, all was hushed—yet the cry 
of agony still thrilled in the car, and an in- 


voluntary, and sympathetic shudder ran 
through the crowd. 


— 
IMPOSITION—CAUTION. 

Among the gross impositions which the 
people of this country endure from foreign 
vagabonds and imposiors, there is one 
which calls loudly for the interference of 
civil authority to check its progress. We 
allude to the practice of publishing Books in 
England, in numbers, and selling them bere, 
by agents, who, by imposing on the igno- 
vant or heedless, get double the price, which 
more elegant American editions would cost. 
Several of these itinerant sharpers ave about 
the country procuring subscribers for 
Brown's Bible—published in 180 numbers 
at 12 1-2 cents each. The’ Bible may 
be purchased, elegantly bound and lettered 
for about $12. In 180 numibers at 12 1-2 
cents it amounts to $22,50, without binding, 
which will gost $3 more—Thus making 
the work complete cost te double the 
bookstore price. same persons are 
getting subscribe the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, Wars of Europe,and a varie- 
ty of other Books, which, in the end will 
turn out equally — tothe purchaser. 


MORE LEC LECTURES. 
Since we advertised three weeks ago,. for 
several gentlemen to deliver,Jectures to the 


m gratified to 
perceive that‘three new 


peared and advertised their resp = cour- 
Ses, siz.¢wo on ast ie on. the 
English,Langaage. With ——— of 


these gentlemen to teach the aciences they 
severally proposé, we are ‘ unacquainted ; Ht 
saying that they cannot be inferior to some 
that have gone before them. 

The number and excellence of the lectur- 
eis who haye appeared this winter, and 
who are now floating on the tide of euccess- 
Sul experiment, it is hoped will not discour- 
age others from engaging in such - laudalile 


on which the talents of = lecturer may © be 


exercised with great profit, to the public. 
If one would undertake a course of lectures 
on “things in general,” he -might render 
important service to the community, and 
gain much reputation; and if another 
could teach by lecture, or any other plain 
method, the sure way of raising the wind, 
we think we could obtain for him a. very 
attentive audiente in State street, almost a- 
ay day about twelve o'clock. . 


F 





How TO FILL £ LECTURE ROOM. 

We gave, in a late paper, some practical 
instructions with regard to the art of lectyy- 
ing ee is now in the full tide of 
successiul experiment. As we understand 
that our said didad@ remarks were well 
received, and are held in ‘high estimation, 
we éball now proceed to give directions and 
rules upon another no less important subject, 
connected with the former, to wit, the art of 
obtaining an audience. For what would bc 


eloquence of Cicero, or the stultiloquence of 
him of Surgeon Square, unless there were 
some one or more persons present to listen 
and to,learn, or to admire and to fay 7— 
Indeed, we consider this branch as one of 
the most important, and most difficult to be 
acquired, among the" arts of able lectirers.” 
—But' we proceed to the rules. 

Finst. Advertise in the publick prints, 
in so Conspicuous a manner, and in such in- 
telligible language, that every man, woman 
and child may notice and understand it, that 
you intend to lecture, on such an evening, on a 


decorous or contra bones mores, in its being 
named at full lepgth in, an advertisement, 
would nevertheless subject we to the most 
indignant censure, if we were to mention it 
in this place.—The curiosity of.the youth |; 
generally, and of many older’ gentlemen, 
with re to the branch of anatomy and 
physiology to which we refer, together with 
its known potency, in the proper demoristra- 
tions, of exciting libidinous ideas, particular- 
ly when a full display of preparations, wet 
and dry, and of recent subjects, is made be- 
fore the eye, will never fall to sécure a full 
lectureroom. The excellent ioral tendency 
also, of such lectures, so well calculated to 
raise the admiration of youth at the wisdom 
of Nature, cannot but comatand the counte- | 
nance and protection of the fathers of ihe 
town, and indeed of all pious and enlightened 
citizens. 

Secoxp. In order to exelte greater cuti- 
osity, advertise that none under a certain 
age, say cighteen, will be admitted. —This 
will be sureto raise an untonquerable desire 
in evety young man under that age, to attend. 
And as it would be extremely ui ivil, to ask 
a person his age, when he calls for a ticket, 
or presents himself at the door of the 
lecture room,—or, 4% such a question, if jr 
were to be asked, would not probably be 
answered correctly, if at afl;—you need be 
under no apprehension of being obliged to, 
exclude the person, or refuse the mioney, of 
‘any one who has a desire to attend. 

We shall defer the remaining rules to some 
other opportunity. 

WE ‘ADMing * 
easy, unaspiring style of :some of or Brother 
odliom. bell in composition and typography, so much, 


that we have humbly — the following imita- 
tion. 


Bn eed 
Panes op State-street, every day with a 
bank-book in his hand, it gives him the pdb 
of a man of great business; and if'he can conirive 
to have two or three bank bills, (no matter what their 
denomination) sticking ont at ene oud of hie book, as 
he passes upon *Change,———— 
IT IS TEN TO ONE, 

Bat he can keep up his credit for six months of a: 
sean ⏑ ⏑—⏑,———⏑⏑—⏑⏑ an account 
open at & bank, in his liſe 

THE STREETS OF BOSTON, 

Since the late snows, have been anusually —— 
ing and lively —Because 
— THE HACKING OF HATCHETS, . 
‘The scraping of shovels, arid. the tumbling of” large 
bodies of snow —B beni real 
the dreariness of winter, by an appearance of 
which is pleangnt,—though but an —— 

THE BILLS AND VALLIEs, 

Which abound in our streets and cause sleighs to 
go up and down like ships in a. sea,—the slip- 
ping down of men and women ously upon 
thesia walln—the anom-balling of rogunh boyt—-and 
the threat-bawling of chimney sweepers and mendi- 


cant to prodice a degree of 
show and noise which ts extromely ‘interesting, avd 


— *758 
MONEY, 
—* to be very plenty in Wie banks, and in the 








cnterprigess: There ar * yy topics 
: — — * 


closets of several old Lovegolds—but I have not seen 


et mee” rep 


the use of being able to lecture with the | ‘ 


subject, which, though there is nothing in- | ticu 


¥ —— Seg os: aa ok 


Who bias plenty of money may turn it to very 
account by subscribing for this paper, taking care 
pay three dollars in advance. 

ONE THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS, 

At least, can be received for the Galaxy for a year 
to come, giving only one week's notice of their desire 
to become such. ~* : — 

_ WE ADVISE wee 

Every body who reads this article, without paying 
for it to take the subject matter of the two preceding 
paragraphs into se¥fous consideration. 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
Sranisn Hinotem.—An aath 

ed by. captain Korff, who served in Spain, 

ment wire ned of the guard of Jerome,’ 8 Ex King 


of Westphalia 
and ° exhausted b forced 1 





ẽ 
Bie 
e 


general, 

poe that the French, in Spain bad reason to be 
on their guard in eating drinking w t_was offer- 
ed by the natives, invited the prior to dine with them : 
he, and two other monks a the invitation in 
such a manner, as to leave no doubt that he felt him- 
self much flattered by it.—After the officers had ta- 
ken their —* the prior said grace, carved, eat of 
every dish wide ae with his. own bre who 

red aaa wise, drank —— with his g 






In this town, a Andrew, Ge 42. Mrs. 
Submif Howard, aged 51. mela Swift, 
aged 74. Mre.. Rebecca Masters, widow, in the 
XCVIth year of her age. 

In Sou Bosten, by the fall of a clay bank, Mr. 
"Toms F eland, county, of Armagh, 

and village of Mowhant” 

At Winter Bi, in Charlestown, Mias Mercy ‘ Paks, 

aged 22. 


er, 


In Salem, Mr. Lemuel aged. 23. 
“an fh henry an. 25, Mrs. Phebe, wife, of Dea. 


Te filets, He H Broomfield, Esq. aged 92. 
vidence, cary Capt. Abel Hetherington. 
* Virg, John Higginson, Esq. of this town, 
and late Vv iso, Chili,. aged 40. 

in * . C. master Richard B. Sumner, of 


;| Dorchester. His death was occasioned by a fall 
in ao regi-, from a wharf, which fractured his skull. 








MR. BARTLEY, having received letters from. 
, to hasten his return there, the number of 

ts of MR. and MRS, BARTLEY’S — 222 
here, are necessarily curtailed, The Public are re- 
spectfally informed, that ‘will not have the hon- ° 


or, — in Boston 
ment. 








1HIS Evening, Friday, Feb. 18, will be performed, 
1s elegant comedy. in five acts, called 


THE JEALOUS. WIFE. 


Major Oakley, * _- Mr. Bartley. 
tne. Oakley; Mrs: Bartley. 





After which, an entertainment ia one act, called the 


INVISIBLE GIRL. 


The whole to — 


BLUE D 


the — * 





t was not till tows the end of the re 

been de by the 
longer than te — 
he had found an opportunity 
to take some refreshment, and only participated in 
the lively ages ef the company, hosts as well 
the monastery. The general, in par- 
kind had surpassed all ‘ "Bed. 
reception had su ex n. - 
denly, —— the cheerfulness OF the prior was 


into profound seriousness; he rose from his 


seat, thanked the company for the honor they had 
done bad affire to. concluded with if any of them 
settle in this ? adding . with 


:in an 
* ment seat of God 2” 
tor * the guests ; 
had poisoned the wine in which they had pledged 
the h officers ; all amtidotes given by the French 
physician were in ‘vaio ; in Jess than an hour every 
man of them had to live. 

Weé know not whethér this story is in reality, one of 
those unquestionable facts with which the history of 
the Spanish contest abounds ; but we are assured that 
its accuracy anc truth are credited by many 
of integrity whose duties led them to be near the 
scene where it is laid." If true, as we Lave therefore 
reason to believe, it is one of the most extraordim 
and memorable instances of self-devotion ever fec 


. Groaning; Crying, be .—A French Surgecn has pub- 
lished a a dissertation on ere be doe 


of groaning and crying on the 1 He 
contends that groaning and are oe dre ga 
operations by which nature that 


he has uniformly observed that. a patients who 
give way to their natural feelings, more speedily 
recover accidents and opefations, than those 
who suppose that it is uhworthy a man to betray such 
symptoms of cowardice as, either to groan orery He 
is always pleased by the crying and violent roaring of 
a patient during the time he is undergoing a surgical 
operation, because he is satisfied that he will thereb 
so sooth his nervous system, as to. prevent fever and 
ensure a favourable teraiinatioh. From the henefit 
= and % Rervous pation derive from cry- 
or groaning, he supposes that “ by these 
ses of nature,” ” the superabundant nervous power is 
exhausted, and that hervous system is in conze- 
pW rendered calm, and even the circulation of 
blood greatly dimivished. He relates a case of, 
man, who, by means of crying and bawling, red 
2 rhe 129 to 60 in the course of two hours.) 
t some — often have a great satisfaction in 
and that hysterical — often experience 
great creat relief from . —— — facts which ——— person 
oil deny. As to ondriacal subjects, 
or those who ate never ha Soect ati Seapine oe 
der some course of medical of dietetic treatment, the 
than grea all wget snd ory al day. By follow. 
ter groan and cry all da lollow- 
ing this rule, and au Ubste me dict, 


observing an 
son will effectually. esc disease wal Laut —* 
life to an incredible —* * * 

A young man has lately been libetated aftet a con- 
finement iu chains of fifteen years in 1*2 by his 
own parents. The family’s name is Sdir, of Black 


Bank. The father's —— ſor ihe Cruelties exercis- 
ed towards his child was, that bis eon was lunatick. A 


eee uniortunate child had not. 


ned. * , € 








— 
or several fe yy 
vours from ts are un- 
aupidebly postponed. 














— age 
i Monday. Evening. 

—* — — 
Ps Dorchester, 03 
!Gond Samaritan, | Reading, — _—-do. 
Washingtsu, Re Wedneed 

ington xbur ednesday. 
Jordan, . ban do. . F 
St. Alban’s, Wrentham, do. 
ae — ‘Rorthbeld, > ‘ 

a A orth Oo. 4. 
Mount Hermon, Malden, . do. © * 
Hiram, Lexington, . Thureday. 
Consteliati Dedham ~ do. 
Pentucket,. Chelmsford, do. * 
Meridian, * Needham,» Friday. 
ee, Boston, do. 

* Andrew's R. A. 8 Boston, Wednesday. 

Wengen Re A. C. Salem, Thursday. 
— — 

In this'fown, Mr. Lucas Parsons, werchent, of Dans 


ville, (Vt.) to Miss Ann Maria Git Gibson. Mr. Thomas 
vis, to Mies Lucy Vezie. Mr. James Newcomb 

to Miss Matilda Jarvis. Mr. Peter De Noielle, to 

Miss Louisa Frances Thayer. 

In Cambridge, Mr. Jonas Wyeth, printer, to Mise 

4 Flagg. 


rentham, Mr. Horace Rice, of Harvatd, to 
Mise Mary Bowker. 
* 


t cap- id 


ereby | «cH 





gr WANTED; No." "32 and No: 
117 of the Galaxy. | 


CHEMISTRY. 


R. LOCKE gives notice, that his private course of 
.instructions in ** Chemistry as connected with’ 
the arts” will commence next Friday evening, at 7” 
o'clock, at No 2 Scollay’s Buildings, and will be con- 
tinued on Monday, Wednesday and.Saturday even- 
ings. . Those who have already . become subscribers 

and others who are desirous of attending the course, 

are invited to be present. Feb.’ 16. 








Fraud Prevented: 


T2 counteract the many attempts that are daily 
made to impose on the unwary . a spurious Com- 
position instead of the Genuine Blacking made by 
Dar & Martin they hiave adopted a New Label, iu 
which their signature and address, 


N. High Holborn, 


is placed so conspicuous in the centre of tlie label, 
that they trust an attention to this, and the difference 
of the type, which is unlike all letterpress, will enable 
purchasers at once to detect the imposition. _The 
REAL JAPAN BLACKING 
' \ Bhape br. 
DAY &. MARTIN, 97, HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, is sold by ,theit appointment, by their, 
Agent, at the 
Miusié Saioon aiid Variety Store; 
34, Market-Street, Boston. 

—e inestimable composition, with half the usual 

labour, produces a most brilliant jet-black, fully equal 
to the highest japan varnish ; affords peculiar nourish- 
ment to the leather ; will not soil the finest linen : is 


perfectly free from any unpleasant suiell, and pill re- 
tain its virtues in any climate. Feb. 18. 


NEW DIRECTORY. 


ublished hy JOHN H. 4. FROST, and 
HARLES STIMPSON Jr. and for sale hy 
them, at No. 3, Speat’s Buildings, Coneress-street, and 





street. 


THE BOSTON DIRECTORY, 
Containing names of thé inhabitants, their — 
ions, places of business and dwelling houses ; 3 with 
ists of the streets, lanes and wharves; the town ofli- 
cers, public offices and banks, and other useful infor- 
‘mation— with a plan of the town. Feb. 18. 


300 Peirs of Pantaloons ! 

200 Vests! 50 Frock Coats ! 

200 Black and Biue Coats | - 
19 Surtouts { 


NHOMAS WHITMARSH, No. 18 Cornhill, sec- 
ond door seuth of State-street, offers for sale, 
Superfine Blue Coat# Ay > a; * 

$30; Frock Coats $9 to 
and Camblet Cloaks 





Buff and White Cassimere do. §3 to $4; ; white Mar- 
modera style ; Black Silk 8* $2,50 to $4; Lin 


and 
‘Cotton Shirts $1,0 to $5; Cravats an Pocket nd- 
kerchiefs, hemmed. 


GLOVES AND HOSIERY. 


Improvep’Cravat Paps. 


On HAND, 

Superfine Black, Blue and Coloured CLOTHS ; 
a complete assortment of fashionable CASSIMERES> 
and VESTINGS ; 500 pieces. first chop yellow NAN- 
KEENS ; 20 do. fine white ARSEILLES ; 20 da. 
Black Silk FLORENTINE ; 20 do. WHITE JEAN; 
60 pieces BROWN LINENS very cheap ; SCOTCH 
PLAID and@AMBLET ; Rich Silk VELVETS ; 3 Gilt 
and Plated NS: Flushing, Hunters Cloth, and 
Kersey for Great Coats, &c. all of which will. he sold 


chase with Casn NOo CREDIT GIVEN. 
Feb. 9. 








Green Candle Ornaments, 


For Sale, at the 
Music Saloon & Variety Store, 


No. 34, Seat Up Staire, 
At 37 1-2 cents per doz. of 3 dollars pee groce. 
Feb, 1h 


THIS, DAY PUBLISHED, 
ND for. de ty THOMAS RRADLEE, 24, at 
Stere, 44, H Boston, 


An ESBAY to viuditete the Canes er TRUTH 
ae Laws, of Abington ry 


When tht enemy shall come ini like a flond, te 








~ * 
2? sam - . i 
—— ‘BRC See eee 
. - & ° en.” Aca ee oo * * 
as Me Tee ee i ee : 
. t 


—* of the Lord shall Aſt up a standard against him.” 


Jan. 14, 


io 
wigs 
. 


Ja Dorchester, Mr. Nathaniel Leeds, J —R 


er their present engage- | 


—— 


ss 


12 and 13, Exchange-street ; and at 47, Marlborough- ' 


1 oe tox, 


10 to ary ral ad Bhs tp 
Coats $15 to $30 ; 3 Vests $2 to $3.50 * 
seilles Dress do. superior quality, made in the most — 


at such ptices as cannot fail to please those who pure" 


— 


>. 2g 


* al 
9— 








— 


* 





rnieh happened during the revolutionary war.—A 


the mansion was destroyed ; and the Bri 


 tThe foeman had thougtit, in his fortified tower, 


Hark! how tie woods ring with the bugle’s wild 


* 


 & tale, as he evidently occupies the place 


5S 













"| CO 
_ #- LYRABOREALRIS. 


The following song is founded on, an occurrence 








party of Britieh had fortiicd themselves ina house 

belonging, to Mrs. Morts,a widow lady of, South 

Carclina—The fort was attacked by a detachment of 
the American Army onder Leg and Manos, whose 

head quarters were at a house which Mrs. Motte then ! 
occupied in the neighborhood of the Fort.—A large 

party of British had approached nedr to relieve the 

fort—The sad alternative ‘was only }eft to the Ameri- 

can commanders, to retreat, or burn the mansion of 
their patriotic hostess.—Mrt. M. seeing bows and ar- 

rows prepared, which slie deemed inadequate to exe- | 
cute the intended purpose, produced with ‘a smiling 

countenance an elegant bow, which had been sent 

from the East Indies, a presentto her huibang—The 

Grst arrow from which communicated fire go the ‘roof ;' 
compell- 

ed to an uticonditional sutsender. 

See Lee's Mémoirs, 2d vol. 76th page. 


Fair Mor're, among hefoes and ‘patriots thy name 
Shall Gill a bright niche in the temple of fame, 
Which mothers delighted, with pleasure shall view 
And teach their young daughters to imitgte you, 
Arouse their young sotis to advance with the brave, 
Vacing danger and death their lov'd country to save. 
~ ~ © Aeouee their youmg sons, &c. 


Securely to wait for the fast coming hour, 
When hosts of his warriors should rush from afar, 
To lower-the pride of America’s star— 


note ; ra 
Banners red through the air in proud majesty float. 
, Hark! how the woods, &c. 
Now eagerly hast*ning to council are seen 
The chiefs of the star-spangl'd Banner convene ; 
What shall they resolve? or to strike one bold blow 
Or to fly in despair from a half conquer’d foe? 
Ah ! what can they do *mid these thick’ning alarms, 
Can they storm the strong fort with inadequate arms ? 
Ah! what can they do, &c. 
A bow, cried the lady from India’s coast ! 
Such a bow not the far shooting Parthian could boast-- 
Bend, bend its tough horns let Freedom inspire, 
And pierce yor high dome with an arrow of re 
My turrets and halls in red ruins may glow ; 
But my roof never shelter America’s foe. 
My turrets and halls, &c. — 
“ MOPE DELAYED MAKETH THE HEART SICK.” 
” Panny, my love, if hope could tear, 
One thorn from love's enchanting wreath. 
Or place one fragrant blossom there, 
To gild the verdant chain of faith ; 
‘The lover then might dream of bliss, 
Through fancy’s blooming garden roazt, 
And Jose the softly promised kiss, 
. To dredm of kisses yet to come ! 
But hope and fear eo closely twine, 
In eve¢y garland love has made, 
That one has scarcely room to shine, 
Beneath the other's gloomy shade. 
“Believe me then that love's delay, 
Is folly’s dance o'er pleasure’s tomb, 
And one luxur pus kiss to-day, 
Is worth a thousand yet to come ! 
Pittsburgh Gasetie. | 
Sc 


MISCELLANY. 


From-the National Recorder. 
DELAPLAINE’S HISTORIC. GALLERY. 

In a collateral notice that was taken, a 
few days ago, in the Freeman’s Journal,-of 
Mr. Delaplaine’s Historic Gallery, s6 little 
justice was done to this ample collection of 
American history and naive biography, that 
yaiwriter;into whose hands the necessary 
fatttials have since been put, cannot for- 
bear to throw before the public, a rapid 
sketch of its invaluable contents, in a sort of 
bird’s-eye view of the collection, as it is ac- 
tually arranged at the State House. ’ 

* On entering the hall_you have before you 
the old frontispiece of the judges’ bench, 
which ‘was formerly oroamented with the 
king’s arms, in later times with the arms 
of Pentisylvania, alike removed in the rage 
for modern improvement. The central pan- 
nel is now, however, suitably occupied by a 
portrait of the President of the United States. 
Un his right are whole lengths of Washing- 
ton (a copy from Stuart) and “Governor 
Shelby, of Kentucky. The lattée® would not 
have been mentioned, but that thereby hangs 

















“that belongs to Franklin, whose fine portrait, 
by Martin, of London, taken when the doctor 
_was last resident in that city, is inconsiderate- 
ly placd outside of the central trio. Below 
appear the three successive presidents, 
Adams, Jefferson, and Madison ; all of whom 
are yet living, two of them ata very ad- 
vanced age. Going round the room, to the 
right, appear in succession, interspersed with 
Jess ent characters, Henrycley. one 


of enipotentaties at Ghent ; Merry Lau- 
by Peale,) the minister ve revolu- 

tion Congress tw the > re 

Jay, sometime f ju of the 
States, in his robes of ‘ 

Stuart) ; Joh@ Hancock (by Copley a4 

Witt Clinton, the preseiit governor of New- 


manner, taste, touch, colou! 


York ; Samuel Adams, the coadjutor of 
Hanceck : Dr. Hosack, the celebrated pro- 
fessor of New York ; Cadwallader Colden, 
one of the last royal governors of that 








‘| province, a friend and correspondent of the 
philanth c Peter Collinson, of London ; 
Charles sop, the long surviver of the 


revolution Congress, of which he had been 
secretary from first to,Jast, now in his ninety- 
first year ; Thomas Willing, senior partner 
of the great house of Willing & Morris, for 
many years president of the Bank of North 
America, and efterward of that of the United 
States; Judge M‘Kean; Samuel Miles, 
some time mayor of this city ; William 
Findlay, governor of the state, &c. 

By this time it will be necessary tn go 
round the room again, at a greater height ; 
there being no less than three er four rows 
of portraits above those - already particu- 
larised. 

Beginning on the east side, to the left of 
the door of cntrance, you are struck with 
the venerable figures of Archbishop Car- 
roll, of Baltimore ; Bishop White, of Phila- 
‘delphia, Provost of New-York ; Drs. Hel- 
muth and Livingston, with other clerical 
or collegiate charactcrs. On the other 
side of tlie door will be readily recognised | 


|the well known physiognomies ef Drs. 
Shippen, Wistar, Physick, Dorsey, Coxe, 


&c.;to whom, in conjunction with Rush, 
Barton, and others, the medical school of 
Philadelphia owes its acknowledged pre- 
eminence. You may now-observe on the | 
south side of the rooin a phalanx of general 
officers; and naval. commanders, whose 
names, since fame, has sufficiently em- | 
them already, ands their exploits 
are thetheme of every historic page, I shall 
not undertake to detail, but proceed to 
point the observer’s attention to a number 
of small heads of distinguished patriots. 
Among these, he will readily find Morris, 
the financier ; John Randolph, the parlia- | 
mentary orator of America ; Judge Wash- 
ington the nephew and stiécessor to the 
hero of Mount-Vernon ; Francis Hopkin- 
son, the censor morum of Philadelphia ; 
Rufus Kiog, the advocate of his country, 
against the perpetuation of the evil of: 
‘slavery, &c. &e: 

Magy other patriots, size of life, deserv- 
ing particular mention, are interspersed in 
different parts of the* room, but which 
could not be readily classed in the forego- 
ing enumeration ; suchy for instance, as 
General Reed, and General Mifflin, (of the 


| revolution) ; George Clinton, (former vice- 


president); Judge Tilghman, und General 
Wayne of Pennsylvania; Colenel Howard, 
of Baltimore ; General . Floyd, of New 
York, (from Pratt) ; General Wilkinson, 
(by Otis); President Smith, of Princeton 
College: the lamented James Bayard, of 
the commission to Ghent, (from Wert- 
muller) ; A. J. “Dallas, the late secretary of 
the treasury, (from Rembrandt Peale) ; 
William Pinkney, of Baitimore, (by King) ; 
Robert Goodloe Harper, do. by do.; J. C. 
Calhoun, the present secretary of war, (by 
Lawrance) ; General Van Rensselaer, of 
Albany, (by Ames); .Govorneur Morris, 
(by Ames) ; General Cadwallader, of Pena- 
sylvania, (by Otis); Caleb Strong, late go- 
vernor of Massachusetts; Dr. Samuel L 
Mitchill, of New York; (by Ames) ; Robert 
Fulton, the engineer ; Mr. Bagot, the Bri- 
tish Ambassador, (by King); M. Hyde de 
Netiville, the French minister, (by da,) : 
Don Onis, the late Spanish plenipote : 


4 It will be observed, that this cutlestion 


must form a school for. ar of ‘the 
; » &e. offour 
different portrait painters; anc is in that 
respect alone, well «werth: the attention of 
artists and; connoisseurs. 

It-contains also heads of Columbus, Ves- 
pucius, and Hernan Cortés," from the gallé- 
ries of Florence and M ; but it is well 
known that these. “heads afe merely orna- 
mental, snd not t0.be depended on as orig- 
inals. .. 

I mention it with regret, that there is no 
acknowledged portrait of the Discoverer of 
America. But his name can never be for- 
gotten. Perhaps the day is not far distant, 
when ,the ‘distinctive epithet of Columbia 


will be adoptedfas the appropriate appel 


lation of the United ‘States. Hisronicus. 








PAULDING, WILLIAMS, AND VAN WARP. 

To the Editors—An obituary notice is 
going the rounds of the newspapeas, stating 
the death of major John Paulding,’ at 
Stratsburgh, on the 30th ultimoy® aged 
cighty-seven ycars—that he -was a distin-| 
gutshed soldier of the revolution, and one 
Of the captors of major Audre. 

Thcre is some mistake in the last para- 
graph. Major John Pa:lding, one of the 


q 


and three years ago, on his farm at Cam- 
pond in the county of West Chester, and 
state of New-York..He was buried with the 


honors of war, the cadets from the military 
academy at West Point performing the 
funeral solemnites. 


He was a@ative of West Chester county ; 
the son of a table farmer ; had receiv- 
ed an education suitable to his egndition, 
and was brought up in good habits. 
When the war came on, and the county of 


$| West Chester lying “ between the lines,” 


as the phrase then was, became a sort of 
border region, it was customary for the en- 
terprising young fellows there-abont, to 
























the ‘cattle. Among these, Mr. Paulding 
was always a distinguished «leader, and his 
gallantry is still remembered by his surviv- 
ing cotemporaries. In his adventurous 
career, hé ‘was threeltimes captured by the 
enemy, and the last time escaped severely 
wounded. There are.some‘old, fragments 
of songs still extant, in which himself and 
his'two companions are celebrated in exceed- 
ing homely poetry, He died about the age 
of sixty, and ot long after the com plimetary 
notice taken of the captors of Andre, by an 


Ntatives. 

Now'l amon the subject, if yous#ill af- 
ford “me @ little room, I may as well tell 
what I know of the two. . Isaac Van 
Wart was still living the last time I was in 
that part of the country, about three miles 
from the spot where Andre was taken. 
He is a most respectable looking man, and 
among ail those who know him, bears a 
character corresponding with his appear- 
ance. 
of an honest farmer in middling circum- 
stances, and his habits and:.education cor- 
responded with his birth. Few men in his 

lation are more respected, and none de- 
serve it more. The Washington Benevo- 
lent Society in New York used to send for 
him on the 4th of July, to give Gignity to 
their procession, while the sons of Tam- 
many paid the same compliment to major 
Paulding. Van Wart is an old fashiened 
federalist, but the other was, during ‘his 
whole life, a sturdy democrat. * 

Of Williams, Ivhave never been able to 
learn any thing particular. He removed 
from West Chester soon after the conclusion 
of the war, and { believe kept up no inter- 
course with his old. companions from that 
time. He is, however, still alive, I believe. 

Another remarkable object connected with 
the capture of majer Andre, was, the famous 
tulip tree, near the’spot where he was in- 
tercepted. it was. the most majestit of 
the sons of the forests—one hundred and 
twelvé feet high, ten paces round about, 
and its spreading branches extended over 
the neighboring fields on each side of the 
road. -. It was struck with lightning some 
years ago, shivered from top to bottom, and 
soon after blown down ; not a vestige of it 
remains. Many people had little trifling ar- 
ticles made out of the wood, to keep as me- 
morials ; end. it was, I remember, particu- 
larly noted by the good folks around, ‘that 
the tree was struck with lightning the very 
day the news of Arnold’s death arrived. 
The landscape connected - With this little 
“history is extremely picturesque and beau- 
tiful, and if our peinters chose to make it 
the subject of a historical picture, I should 
think it might be interesting. 

These matters are not of much conse- 
quence, yet I thought it might be worth 
whiie to correct the mistake; and record 
what I knew about this little romantic in- 
cident in ourearly history. Some centus 
ries hence, people.may perhaps {eel a curi- 


trious “ cow-boys,” as the honourable mem- 
ber was pleased to cail them. I havea 
complete private history of the everts which 
preceded and foilowed the capture of major 
Andre, with,an account of what he said and 
did, from the mouth of one of the captors. 
Some day or other, if the public should 
evince a disposition to hear it, I may give 
it in full. The only secret history of the 
affair extant, is the account of Joshua Hett 
Smith, who accompanied Andre across the 


{ tiver, and was suspected of being in the 


secret of his.mission. It is full of slanders 
of Washington, Greene, and the worthy 
yeomen of West Chester, and contains de- 
clarations and: assertions of facts, totally ir- 
reconcilable —— true history of the af- 

fair. Yours, *&c. Wesr-Cuester. 

[NVat. Intelligencer. 

: 

, MORALITY. 
Morality, unconnected with feligion, rests 
ly on the foundation of reason, and.is the 
‘sole preserver. of the peace of the world ; 
because each religion believing itself the 
true one, is of course intolerant towards all 
others, and seeks to subject all to its own 
faith. Reason is one and the same in all 
climates and countries, and therefore it can 
‘never be at variance with itself, nor persecute 
others whoare the most remote from its 
doctrines ; it may scek to convért, but 
never by the means of force or violence ; 
its only weapons are persuasion and argu- 
ment ; its creed is simplé and intelligible, 


* 


s researches to the moral duties between 
man and man’; -it teaches us todo to others 
what we should wish them to do to us, and 
seeks its own good without neglecting that 
of others ; it us in one word that 
eral utility 4s the first rule of all ‘our actions, 
and that while we do harm to oursciges or 
others, we do harm to the community. 

= ~ 
LETTER FROM EPICURUS TO MANAZCEAS. 
“ Let no.man negleet to s@BkK after wis- 
dom in his yout r be tired of it whemhe 
is old; whoever that the time of itis ci- 





make excursions in small bodies, sometimes 
Fd 


ther past or not come, must say, that the time 


A 


rable member of the. House of Rep- 


He was, like Mr. Paulding, the son 


osity to know something about these illus- 


for it believes nothing which it cannot under- }. 
captors of major Andre, dicd betwegn two |’ 



















almost tothe enemies lines, at Haerlem riv- | tobe happy is, either past of not-artived; 

—— purpose of testing. up shell dear ought then at‘all times to study our “happi. 
ters, and pting the plundering parties | ness, for having we have all things, 
that frequentip-came out and ‘carried away | All that I have contifiually. advised you, 


practice and think upon, viz. That a god 
is abeing inegeruptible and_happp; think of 
him as such, and no. otherwise ; for there 
are gods, and the proof of their existence is 


them, neither is he inipious who denies their 
being, but he: who thinks ‘of them unworthi- 
y : 


; eens 
* TRUE USE OF RICHES. 
The only legitimate wee of riches ‘; ;. .-. 

quire happiness for ourselves, with..: ~.- 
croaching on the happiness’ of other: , ;.)- 
when they are diverted from their <2::).: 
channel, and become the means of p.'!: -.’ 
corruption, or individual oppression. 
inundate and —— ‘the ower®«. 
ings ofa mighty river, the lands they 
intended to fertilize. When riches 2: - 
the place of talents, and seat themsely: 
the chair of wisdom, they. take whi: -: 
have no claim to, and disturb the natu: ; 
der of things ;-- When they place their «. 
sessors in elevated situations, for +): 
they are neither qualified by abiiit:.- 
education, they become a public gri:... 
by depriving the state of the servic:: 
those meg whose talents are thus su.) ).: 
to lie dormant; and even when rich «©. 
by their influence in the state, are the n:. 
of obtaining for others those offices 
which merit is the only claim, they equai. 
endanger the public safety, by placis, ti: 
guidance of the whole, or the execution of 
particular parts, in the hands of those to 
whom, from their want of ability, they ought 
not to be — Let the rich man ene 
joy himself in the pleasures of sense, or the 
pleasures of benevolence, and spend his 
money in private as he pleases, but let him 
not presume, by the mere force of his prop- 
erty, to influcnce the affairs of government, 
nor interfere where he has no just claim 
{ from his talents, natural or acquired. To 
expect this degree of forbearance and hon- 
est principle from men who know and feel 
piel power, and hardly conceive it to be in- 
jurious is vain and ¢chimerical ; it is only by 
the wisdom and virtde of those who admin- 
ister the government, or the wholesome 
strength of the law, that the improper usec 
of riches ¢an be successfully opposed, and 
without these no government can long resist 
the force of that undermining corruption, 
—e sure attendant of ‘enormous 
wealth. ‘ 
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HIEROGLYPHICKS OF THE EGYPTIANS. | 

Herodotus says the Egyptians used two 
sorts of letters, or ways of writing ; one 
called sacred and the other vulgar lettcrs. 
Diodorus makes the same, distinction ; the 
vulgar ones were learnt by all the people, 
and the sacred were only known to the 
priests, among the Egyptians, who learnt 


which were to be kept secret ; but the E- 
thiopians, from whom the Egyptians learnt 
them, used all those letters or ways of writ- 
ing indifferently ; so that it was rather the 
uolawfulness than any impossibility of at- 
taining’ Knowledge of these letters, that 
kept theim from reading thése sacred wri- 
tings, as they could perhaps have learnt 
them of the Ethiopians, if we suppose they 
were exactly the same ; but it is probable 
the Egyptians altered them so that they 
were not intelligible to the Ethiopians. 

Diodorus says of the Ethiopian letters, 
called by the Egyptians Hieroglyphicks, 

that at first their forms of writing represent- 

ed all sorts of beasts, the parts of the human 
body, and instruments, especially those of 
the handicrafts ; for their writings did not 
consist of syllables put together, but of fig- 
ures that related to the things they were to 
express ; for they wrote or drew the figure 
of a hawk, a #crocodile, a serpent, the eye, 
hand, or face of a man, and the like. 

A hawk signified expedition, or all things 
that were to be done expeditiously ; because 
it was the swiftest of birds. _ The croco- 
dile signified malice; the eye expressed 
both an observer of justice, and a keeper of 
any person ;4the right hand, with the fing- 
| ers extended, signifiedany one’s getting his 
livelihood : the left shut, the preserv- 
ing and keeping of any thing. Thus every 
thing was read and understood by ficures. 

Voltaire gives a curious instance of these 
embicms, which is wken {rom Herodotus. 
That historian informs us, that “ when Da- 
rius invaded Seythia, the Scythians sent hin 
a bird, a mouse, a frog and five urrowe. By 
this present they insinuated, that, if he did 
not @y away,as swift as a dird, or conceal 
bimsclf Jike a@eouse anda frog, he would 
perish by their arrows.” 

This ‘story may not be true ; it is,” howev- 
er, a testimony“ ihe emblems employed 
in those distant ages. 
— iF 
BOOKS OF LOVE AND DEVOTION. 

Tue agreeable Menage has this acute ob- 
servation on the writings of Love and Reli- 
gion.—* Books of Devotion and those of 
Love are alijg bought. The only ciffcr- 
ence I find ig, that there are more who read 
books of Love, than buy them; and there 
ute more who buy books of Devotion, than 
tead them.” . 
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It ĩs easier to give counsel, thanto take it. 
Wise men think they do noi necd it, and 
fools will got take ite 
| ~, 
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evident but they are not such as men ſigure 


them of their fathers, among those things - 
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